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A precious,  mouldering  pleasure 't  is 
To  meet  an  antique  book, 

In  just  the  dress  his  century  wore; 

A privilege,  I think, 

His  venerable  hand  to  take, 

And  warming  in  our  own, 

A passage  back,  or  two,  to  make 
To  times  when  he  was  young. 

His  quaint  opinions  to  inspect, 

His  knowledge  to  unfold 

On  what  concerns  our  mutual  mind, 

The  literature  of  old; 

What  interested  scholars  most, 

What  competitions  ran 
When  Plato  was  a certainty, 

And  Sophocles  a man; 

When  Sappho  was  a living  girl, 

And  Beatrice  wore 

The  gown  that  Dante  deified. 

Facts,  centuries  before, 

He  traverses  familiar, 

As  one  should  come  to  town 

And  tell  you  all  your  dreams  were  true: 

He  lived  where  dreams  were  born. 

His  presence  is  enchantment, 

You  beg  him  not  to  go; 

Old  volumes  shake  their  vellum  heads 
And  tantalize,  just  so. 

— EMILY  DICKINSON 

Provided  courtesy  of  George  Frederick  Kolbe 
Fine  Numismatic  Books  ~ www.numislit.com 
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A coining  press  at  the  Royal  Mint,  c.  1910.  Taken  from 
a series  of  postcards  described  in  this  issue  by  Richard 
Jozefiak. 


Picture  Postcard  Set  Tells  the  Story  of  Early  Twentieth- 
Century  British  Royal  Mint  Coin  Production 

Richard  Jozefiak 

At  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  picture  postcard  collecting  in 
Great  Britain  was  the  rage.1  Photography  was  not  yet  easy  to  do  and 
still  expensive.  People  who  visited  places  would  buy  picture  postcards 
as  a souvenir  of  their  visit. 

People  of  all  stations  in  Britain  collected  picture  postcards,  both 
mailed  and  not.  Picture  postcards  were  put  in  albums  to  display  and 
stored  in  boxes.2 3 

Most  public  places  sold  picture  postcards  as  souvenirs  and  for  col- 
lectors. The  British  Royal  Mint  (BRM)  in  London,  England,  was  no 
exception.  The  BRM  was  a very  popular  tourist  attraction.  It  was  open 
for  tours  and  had  sold  souvenirs. 

Picture  postcards  had  been  sold  by  the  BRM  in  different  time 
periods,  documenting  changes  in  technology  used.  This  article  is  on  a 
BRM  picture  postcard  set  produced  around  1910.  The  estimate  for  the 
time  period  of  the  BRM  picture  postcard  set  is  based  on  BRM  photos 
and  descriptions  in  A New  History  of  The  Royal  Mint  and  The  Royal 
Mint,  an  Illustrated  History. 1 

Around  1910,  the  Head  Messenger  of  the  British  Royal  Mint  issued 
a set  of  twelve  pictorial  postcards.  The  twelve  picture  postcards  showed 
coin  production  at  the  BRM.  The  front  of  each  picture  postcard  has  a 
nice  gray  tone  picture,  and  the  back  of  each  picture  postcard  has  a short 
description  of  the  mint  activity. 

1 W.  Duval  and  V.  Monahan,  Collecting  Postcards  in  Colour,  1894-1914  (Poole:  Blandlord 
Press,  1978),  p.  23. 

2 Duval  and  Monahan,  p.  21. 

3 C.E.  Challis,  A New  History  of  the  Royal  Mint  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1992),  pp.  528,  539-42,  574-75;  G.  P.  Dyer,  The  Royal  Mint,  an  Illustrated  History  (Lon- 
don: The  Royal  Mint,  1986).  pp.  32-37. 
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British  Royal  Mint  Postcard  Set 

Each  picture  postcard  measures  140  mm  x 39  mm  (5.5  in  x 3.5  in). 
I his  size  standard  was  set  by  the  British  Postal  Authority  on  1 Novem- 
ber 1899.4 5 6 

The  set  of  picture  postcards  was  sold  to  help  raise  funds  for  the  Royal 
Mint  Provident  Society.  In  Challis’  New  History  of  the  Royal  Mint,  he 
states:  “The  funds  of  the  Society  were  usefully  supplemented,  with  the 
consent  of  the  deputy  master,  by  a share  in  the  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  cases  for  Maundy  money  and  of  postcards  to  visitors.”^ 

The  society  was  created  in  March  1900,  and  lasted  until  1938.°  The 
society  was  a mutual  aid  group  that  provided  payments  to  members  who 
left  the  mint  by  choice,  retirement,  or  death.7 

The  set  of  picture  postcards  was  sold  for  one  shilling  per  set.  One 
British  shilling  was  about  the  same  size  and  amount  of  silver  as  a U.  S. 
quarter-dollar.  With  twelve  picture  postcards  in  a set,  each  picture  post- 
card would  be  one  penny  each  (12  pence  = 1 shilling). 

There  is  no  printer  identification  on  the  picture  postcards.  It  is  un- 
known how  many  sets  were  manufactured  and  sold. 

Many  sets  of  picture  postcards  must  have  been  sold,  based  on  the 
number  of  individual  picture  postcards  of  this  set  that  have  been  of- 
fered for  sale  on  eBay.  But  a complete  set  of  picture  postcards  in  nice 
condition  is  hard  to  lind.  It’s  likely  that  most  people  who  bought  the  set 
of  picture  postcards  did  not  keep  the  outer  envelope. 

The  outer  envelope  that  holds  the  set  of  picture  postcards  has  on  it 
the  following: 

• Twelve  pictorial  post  cards 

• The  Royal  Mint,  price  one  shilling 

• Sold  by  the  Head  Messenger  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Mint  Provi- 
dent Society 

The  twelve  picture  postcards  included  in  the  set  are  listed  in  Table  1. 

In  summary,  the  picture  postcard  set  circa  1910,  was  sold  to  the  visit- 
ing public  for  a nominal  price.  Many  sets  were  sold,  but  few  sets  survive 
intact  today.  The  picture  postcards  provide  an  interesting  historical  re- 
cord of  the  coin  production  and  operations  of  the  BRM  around  1910. 

4 Duval  and  Monahan,  p.  19. 

5 Challis,  p.  553. 

6 Challis,  p.  554. 

7 Challis,  p.  553. 
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Table  1.  Description  ol  the  Picture  Postcards  in  the  c.  1910  Set 


Order  Front 

A London.  The  Royal 
Mint,  Facade. 


B London.  The  Royal 
Mint  — Pyx  Office. 


C London.  The  Royal 
Mint  — Silver  Melting 
House. 


D London.  The  Royal 
Mint  — Die  Sinking 
Room. 


E London.  The  Royal 
Mint  — Rolling  Room 
No.  I. 


Back 

THE  ROYAL  MINT  - FAQADE.  The 
London  Mint,  which  had  been  lor  many 
centuries  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  was,  in  1810,  removed  to  its 
present  site  on  Tower  Hill.  The  buildings 
were  erected  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Robert 
Smirke. 

PYX  OFFICE.  THE  CHANCELLOR 
BULLION  BALANCE.  Checkweighing 
ingots  of  silver  as  received  from  the  bullion 
merchant.  They  weigh  about  one  thousand 
troy  ounces  each,  and  are  ready  for  melting 
after  a Mint  assay  has  been  made  of  them. 

SILVER  MELTING  HOUSE.  THE 
FURNACES.  Silver,  in  the  form  of  ingots  or 
worn  coin,  is  melted  with  the  specified  alloys, 
and  poured  into  moulds  to  form  bars  for 
rolling  into  strips.  The  furnaces  are  gas  fired. 

DIE  SINKING  ROOM.  ONE  OF  THE  DIE 
PRESSES.  The  coinage  and  medal  dies  are 
formed  under  this  press  by  forcing  a punch, 
on  which  is  the  required  design,  into  specially 
prepared  steel  die  blanks. 

ROLLING  ROOM  No.  1.  THE  ROLLING 
MILLS.  1 he  gold  or  silver  bars  of  appropri- 
ate width,  prepared  in  the  Melting  House,  are 
rolled  down  into  strips  of  the  thickness  of  the 
coins  to  be  manufactured. 


British  Royal  Mint  Postcard  Set 
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F 


G 


H 


I 


J 


K 


L 


London.  The  Royal 
Mint  — Cutting  Room. 


London.  The  Royal 
Mint  — Annealing 
Room. 


London.  The  Royal 
Mint.  Blanching  or 
Pickling  Room  and 
Drying  Room. 


London.  The  Royal 
Mint  — Coining  Press 
Room. 


London.  The  Royal 
Mint  — A Coining 
Press. 


London.  The  Royal 
Mint  — Weighing 
Room. 

London.  The  Royal 
Mint  — Telling  Room 


CUTTING  ROOM.  THE  CUTTING- 
OUT  PRESSES.  Coin  blanks,  of  a specified 
weight,  are  cut  out  from  the  rolled  strips. 

The  blanks  are  also  edge  marked  in  the 
Room. 

ANNEALING  ROOM.  THE  ROTARY 
ANNEALING  FURNACES.  The  blanks 
are  annealed,  or  softened,  by  passing  them 
through  these  furnaces,  where  they  attain  to 
red  heat. 

BLANCHING  OR  PICKLING  ROOM. 
THE  ROTARY  EARTHENWARE 
BARRELS  (TOP  VIEW).  The  blanks  after 
annealing,  are  given  a suitable  acid  treatment 
in  these  barrels,  until  the  surfaces  of  the 
blanks  are  quite  bright. 

DRYING  ROOM.  THE  ROTARY  HOT 
AIR  DRYERS.  After  acid  treatment,  the 
blanks  are  dried  by  revolving  them  in  drums 
through  which  hot  air  is  circulated. 

COINING  PRESS  ROOM.  SOME  OF 
THE  PRESSES.  The  coining  presses,  of 
various  sizes,  are  capable  of  striking  coins 
of  any  denomination  at  the  rate  of  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  per 
minute. 

COINING  PRESS  ROOM.  CLOSE  UP 
VIEW  OF  A COINING  PRESS.  The 
blanks  are  placed  automatically  in  a collar 
between  the  top  and  bottom  dies  of  the  press, 
so  that  the  obverse  and  reverse  impressions 
and  the  edge,  are  obtained  at  one  blow. 

WEIGHING  ROOM.  THE  AUTO-MATIC 
COIN  WEIGHING  MACHINES.  These 

machines  separate  coins  by  weight  into  three 
divisions,  as  correct,  light,  and  heavy. 

TELLING  ROOM.  TWO  OF  THE  TEL- 
LING MACHINES.  After  final  examination 
the  coins  are  counted  automatically  into  bags, 
containing  a specified  value. 
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LONDON.  THE  ROrAL  MINT  OIL  SINKING  ROOM 
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British  Royal  Mint  Postcard  Set  29 


LONDON  THE  KOVAL  MINT  ANNEALING  ROOM 
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» HMnON  WOVAI  MiWT A f.OiNi  Nft  f>KF<y<i 


LONDON 


■ . . ' ■ 

the  koval  mm- comma  press  room. 


British  Royal  Mint  Postcard  Set 
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LONDON  THE  KOVAL  MINT  WEIGHING  BOOM 


t ft* MON  TMf  ROYSI  MINT  TI  LLING  ROOM 


■ . 


Richard  Jozefiak 

1 

TWELVE 
PICTORIAL 
POST  CARDS 


SOLD  BY  THE  HEAD  MESSENGER 
FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE 
ROYAL  MINT  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY 


POST  CARD 

'I HE  R0YAI.  MINI- -FACADE. 

I «»(•  Londoxi  Mint,  wjn’cli  h:ul  boon  for  m,uiy 
wilurns  within  the  precincts  (it  the  lower  of 
l.  ii  aon,  was.  m i Mo,  removed  to  ifs  present 
on  t-.w-r  Hill.  The  buildings  were  envied  from 
I he  designs  of  Sir  Robert  Ssnirke. 


Envelope  contain- 
ing the  pack  of 
picture  postcards 


Typical  back  of 
picture  postcard 


Address 


The  Making  of  the  Special  Edition  of  Adams’  and 
Bentley’s  Comitia  Americana  and  Related  Medals 

Henry  Morris 

I realize  it  is  unusual  to  include  an  article  in  this  journal  about  the  mak- 
ing of  a book,  rather  than  a review  of  its  contents.  However,  I assume 
many  readers  of  The  Asylum  are  aware  of  the  commercial  edition  of  Co- 
mitia Americana  and  Related  Medals,  by  John  W.  Adams  and  Anne  E. 
Bentley.  This  book’s  content  has  already  been  reviewed  in  this  journal 
by  Christopher  Eimer;  what  I wish  to  discuss  here  is  the  special  edition 
and  how  it  was  made. 

The  special  edition  of  60  copies,  which  consists  of  the  identical  text 
as  the  regular  edition,  will  be  discussed  here  from  the  viewpoint  of  one 
who  produces  finely-printed  limited-edition  books.  Actually,  it  is  incor- 
rect to  say  the  texts  of  the  two  books  are  identical.  Due  to  a computer 
glitch  the  regular  edition  omitted  the  Appendix,  which  is  included  in 
the  special  edition.  Although  not  essential,  it  was  nevertheless  meant 
to  be  included,  and  is,  in  the  special  edition.  Also,  the  special  edition  is 
a leaf  book.  Each  copy  contains  a selected  original  Jacquemart  etching. 
These  etchings  were  taken  from  J.  F.  Loubat’s  1878  Medallic  History  of 
the  United  States,  which  served  as  the  inspiration  for  Comitia. 

The  reader  may  wonder  why  John  Adams  created  two  versions  of 
this  work.  Such  was  not  his  original  intention,  but  his  immediate  family 
were  so  pleased  by  an  earlier  book  I printed  for  John,  they  prevailed 
upon  him  to  make  this  tiny  special  edition  in  an  equal,  or  superior  style 
to  his  Indian  Peace  Medals.  I have  been  producing  handmade  letterpress 
books  for  fifty  years  and  in  all  that  time,  I have  never  seen  a substantial 
book  of  scholarly  importance  published  in  such  a limited  edition  and 
produced  without  regard  to  cost.  John  Adams  appreciates  and  admires 
“the  book  beautiful”  and  my  instructions  were  to  produce  just  such  a 
work. 
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My  edition,  produced  by  a variety  of  skilled  hands,  has  been  un- 
touched by  the  computer.  Although  offset  lithography,  which  accounts 
for  the  bulk  of  our  printed  material  today,  has  made  letterpress  com- 
mercially obsolescent,  letterpress  has  been,  and  remains,  the  favored 
technique  of  those  who  produce  limited-edition  books.  The  book  is  set 
in  hot-metal  Monotype  Dante  types  by  Michael  Bixler  in  Skaneateles, 
New  York.  Bixler  is  one  of  the  few  who  are  still  capable  of  setting  high- 
quality  Monotype  composition.  Monotype  was  the  superior  but  more 
costly  composition  method  during  the  approximately  100-year  period 
of  commercial  mechanical  typesetting.  Unlike  the  Linotype,  it  is  a two- 
step  system  requiring  greater  skill  and  training,  but  it  produces  the  best 
hot-metal  composition.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  books  Bixler  has  set, 
requiring  two  tons  of  type,  and  it  was  the  largest  book  I have  printed. 

Printed  four  pages  at  a time  on  a Miehle  Vertical  letterpress,  the  348 
pages  of  the  book  took  almost  six  weeks  to  print,  including  the  second 
color,  which  runs  throughout  the  book,  and  had  to  be  printed  separate- 
ly. Offset  presses  commonly  print  four  or  more  colors  at  a single  pass. 
While  there  were  larger  multi-color  letterpresses,  smaller  single-color 
presses  were  predominant,  and  today’s  limited-edition  printers  all  use 
such  presses.  On  such  a press,  each  different  color  requires  a separate 
pass  through  the  press.  The  stochastic  illustrations  had  to  be  re-sized 
and  re-positioned  from  the  commercial  edition.  In  the  offset  version  the 
color  illustrations  and  the  text  were  on  the  same  plate  and  were  located 
close  to  the  descriptive  passages.  The  letterpress  edition  has  a slightly 
smaller  page  size  and  all  the  illustrations  were  printed  in  a separate  sec- 
tion that  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  text.  One  hundred  copies  of  the 
56-page  color  section  cost  over  $9000.  As  I said,  cost  was  never  taken 
into  account  — only  the  strong  desire  to  make  an  outstanding  book. 

The  paper,  made  on  a mold  machine  in  Germany  by  the  Zerkall  Com- 
pany, has  deckle  edges  on  all  lour  sides  and  a distinctive  laid  and  water- 
mark design.1  All  domestic  printing  papers  are  made  on  very  high-speed 

1 Mold  -made  paper  is  between  band-made  and  machine-made,  hence  the  deckles  on  all  lour 
sides.  The  Zerkall  mill  was  and  remains  one  of  Germany’s  hnest  paper  mills.  During  World 
War  II  they  made  currency  papers  and  they  also  made  the  paper  lor  millions  of  counterfeit 
English  pound  banknotes,  which  the  Nazis  hoped  could  be  used  to  wreck  the  British  econ- 
omy. 1 he  scheme  failed.  Books  have  been  written  on  the  episode,  most  recently,  Krueger’s 
Mm  by  Lawrence  Malkin,  and  there  is  a current  movie,  The  Counterfeiters.  The  counterfeits 
are  highly  sought  after  by  bank  note  collectors.  Mold-made  papers  have  not  been  made  in  the 
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Fourdrinier  machines,  which  produce  an  endless  web  of  paper.  The 
true  deckle  edges  found  on  handmade  paper  can  he  reasonably  imitated 
only  along  the  two  outer  edges  of  a Fourdrinier  paper.  The  mold-made 
process,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  a beautifully  formed  paper  with 
well-defined  laid  lines  and  watermarks  and  is  less  “two-sided”.  Mold- 
made  paper  exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  of  handmade.  It  is  made 
at  low  speeds,  usually  with  rag  content,  and  costs  about  five  times  more 
than  domestic  paper. 

The  book  is  hand-sewn  w'ith  linen  thread  and  bound  in  full  African 
goatskin,  which  was  dyed  and  finished  in  England.  Bookbinding  goat- 
skins are  tanned  without  acids  and  are  all  “top-grain”,  that  is,  the  grain 
is  natural  and  handsome.  The  leather  is  soft  and  supple  and  long-lived. 
Goats  are  small  animals  and  do  not  produce  large  hides,  so  the  skins  are 
in  limited  supply  and  costly.  The  quality  of  the  leather  has  no  connec- 
tion to  the  difficulty  of  the  hand  binding.  The  full-leather  binding  and 
Japanese  silk-covered  clamshell  case  was  made  by  one  of  America’s  best 
edition  binders,  the  Campbell-Logan  Company  in  Minneapolis. 

I include  these  details  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  various  skills 
and  components,  from  different  sites  and  countries,  which  have  been 
brought  together  to  make  the  special- edition  Comitia  an  example  of  fine 
bookmaking,  of  which  I am  intensely  proud.  I realize  that  most  numis- 
matic historians  are  not  collectors  or  even  appreciators  of  finely-made 
books  in  full  morocco  bindings  and  clamshell  cases.  But  among  those 
who  have  that  spark  of  appreciation,  whether  long-standing  or  newly 
fanned,  I hope  the  special  edition  of  Comitia  Americana  and  Related 
Medals  will  one  day  be  seen  as  the  most  beautiful  example  of  any  early 
twenty-first-century  numismatic  work. 

U.  S.  lor  many  years.  The  last  such  machine  was  operated  by  the  Strathmore  Mill,  which 
made  high-quality  text  and  artist’s  papers. 

An  early  interest  of  mine  was  the  history  ol  papermaking.  From  a collector’s  viewpoint  the 
magnificent  four-volume  The  Handmade  Papers  of  Japan,  by  Thomas  Keith  Tindale,  is  argu- 
ably the  finest  all-around  work  ever  produced  on  the  subject.  Published  at  the  ridiculously 
low  price  of  $200,  it  inexplicably  languished  for  a few  years  until  collectors  realized  what  a 
tremendous  value  it  was.  By  the  time  I became  aware  of  it  in  1961,  it  had  increased  to  $550, 
which  at  the  time  u'as  beyond  my  mental  acceptance.  My  finances  improved,  but  each  time 
1 decided  1 could  now'  pay  the  last  asked  price,  it  had  advanced  again.  1 chased  that  damned 
book  for  a dozen  years  and  finally  quit  when  it  reached  $1500.  In  my  mind  it  was  a book  I 
could  have  bought  for  $550  and  was  way  overpriced  at  $1500.  When  I finally  bought  my 
Tindale  at  the  top  of  the  market,  it  cost  me  $7000. 
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David  Sklow  — Fine  Numismatic  Books 

Hello  Fellow  Numismatic  Literature  Enthusiasts! 
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The  medals  of  Admiral  Vernon,  ol  which  there  are  over  250  varieties 
known,  represent  a strange  paradox.  On  the  one  hand,  most  pieces  in 
the  series  are  poorly  executed,  featuring  crude  engraving  and  frequent 
mis-spellings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  series  has  attracted  more  seri- 
ous studies  (we  will  cite  fourteen)  than  any  other  segment  of  modern 
numismatics. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  following  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713, 
Europe  had  enjoyed  25  years  of  relative  peace.  However,  in  the  New 
World  the  Spanish  reserved  the  right  to  board  and  inspect  British  ship- 
ping in  the  vicinity  of  their  well-fortified  colonies.  British  hawks  believed 
that  those  safe  harbors  needed  to  be  attacked,  but  the  government  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  opposed  any  rash  and  costly  action. 

Enter  Edward  Vernon,  an  admiral  and  Tory  back-bencher,  who  rose 
in  the  Commons  and  boasted  that  he  could  take  Porto  Bello  (modern 
Portobelo,  Panama),  a major  port  for  Spanish  trade  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  “with  six  ships  only.”  In  early  1739,  he  got  his  six  ships  and 
proceeded  to  make  good  his  boast.  When  news  of  his  success  reached 
England,  there  was  an  immense  outpouring  of  patriotic  fervor  — ser- 
mons, bonfires,  and  general  jubilation.  In  short  order  came  the  Vernon 
mementoes,  with  his  face  appearing  on  crockery,  silverware,  buttons, 
corkscrew's,  as  well  as  all  manner  of  household  decorations.  And  with 
it  all  came  a profusion  of  medals,  a few  of  high  quality  but  most  made  by 
“medalists  scarcely  deserving  of  the  title  of  artists.”1 

So  many  and  varied  are  the  Vernon  medals  that  it  would  make  sense 
to  arrange  them  by  perhaps  a dozen  major  types.  However,  like  moths 
to  the  flames,  authors  have  chosen  to  be  drawn  into  the  hundreds  of 
minor  but  distinct  varieties.  Making  sense  of  this  complexity  is  a non- 
trivial undertaking  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  fun.  Vernon  medals  are 


1 Grueber,  Medallic  Illustrations,  foreword  to  plate  CLV. 
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readily  obtainable  at  relatively  low  prices;  they  do  not  require  great  care 
in  handling  and,  depicting  the  battle  scenes  as  they  do,  they  stimulate 
one’s  contemplation  of  the  chain  of  events  that  led  from  Porto  Bello  to 
Montreal  to  Yorktown. 

Whatever  the  attraction,  Admiral  Vernon  medals  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  many  of  the  best  numismatists  of  the  past  150  years.  Cop- 
per enthusiasts  will  point  to  the  wonderful  corpus  of  writing  devoted 
to  large  cents.  How  can  one  hope  to  best  the  progression  from  Maris  to 
Frossard  to  Gilbert  to  Newcomb  to  Clapp  to  Sheldon?  With  a count, 
a marquess,  an  earl,  a president  of  Argentina,  and  ten  other  worthies, 
that’s  how.  Read  on  and  share  in  this  remarkable  tradition. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  LISTING  OF  VERNON  STUDIES 

1)  Renesse-Breidbach,  C.  W.,  comte  de.  Mas  loisirs,  amusamens  numis- 
matiques,  vol.  III.  Antwerp:  Ancelle,  1835 

We  are  indebted  to  the  redoubtable  W.  S.  Appleton  for  uncovering 
this  obscure  source.2  Per  Appleton,  the  author  “gives  a short,  much 
abbreviated,  and  often  misspelt  description  of  thirty  pieces.”3  Whatever 
the  merit  of  its  content,  this  work  can  claim  credit  for  being  the  first 
on  the  subject. 

Of  the  37,506  pieces  catalogued  in  Mas  loisirs , the  Vernon  medals  oc- 
cupy only  a tiny  part,  namely  items  29,516  through  29,545.  The  author 
gave  partial  legends  and  only  terse  descriptions  of  the  devices.  All  30 
pieces  are  in  bronze,  with  no  sizes  given. 

2)  Appleton,  W.  S.  “The  Admiral  Vernon’  Medals,”  American  Journal 
of  Numismatics,  Vol  2,  No  5,  September  1867,  pp.  46fi. 

William  Sumner  Appleton  deserves  credit  for  the  first  listing  of  Vernon 
varieties  published  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  vol.  2,  no.  5 (Sep- 
tember 1867)  of  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  he  described  31 
varieties.  In  vol.  2,  no.  9 (January  1868),  he  described  another  17,  and 
finally  in  vol.  5,  no.  3 (January  1871),  he  describes  a further  27,  making 
75  varieties  in  all. 

The  Appleton  architecture  is  somewhat  random  and  the  individual 
descriptions  are  not  always  defining.  Later,  in  his  1894  opus,  C.  W. 

2 Appleton,  “The  ‘Admiral  Vernon'  Medals,”  p.  46.  Appleton's  copy  oi  Mes  loisirs  resides  in 
the  library  oi  the  American  Numismatic  Society. 

3 Ibid. 
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Betts  referenced  Appleton  numbers,  but  he  has  been  the  only  subse- 
quent author  to  do  so. 

3)  Carranza,  D.  Angel  Justiniano.  El  Almirante  Vernon  en  las  aguas  de 
Nueva  Granada.  Buenos  Aires:  La  Opinion,  1874 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  an  Argentine  numismatist,  Dr.  Fernando 
Chao,  for  the  following  description: 

From  the  Conference  convened  by  D.  Angel  Justiniano  Carran/.a  in  the 
principal  hall  of  the  Buenos  Aires  University  on  June  15,  1873.  It  was  the 
third  session  of  the  Instituto  Bonaerense  de  Numismatica  y Antigiiedades. 

It  was  published: 

a)  Revista  del  Rio  de  la  Plata.  T.  VI,  pags.  192  and  ss,  Buenos  Aires, 
1873. 

b)  Draw  apart  of  50  numbers,  hand  corrected.  XLVIII  pages  (numbered, 
but  in  fact  49)  Buenos  Aires  1874.  Incorrectly  named  “third  edition”  as 
it  should  have  been  a print  apart  from  the  N°  1 bulletin  of  the  Instituto 
Bonaerense  de  Numismatica  y Antigiiedades. 

Known  books.  One  with  pink  first  page,  owned  by  Jose  Marco  del  Pont 
(member  of  the  Institute),  then  to  his  son  D.  Jose  Antonino  Marco  del 
Pont,  then  to  D.  Jorge  N.  Ferrari  and  now  to  Dr.  Osvaldo  Mitchell. 

Another  in  pink  presentation  page,  owned  by  Casa  Pardo,  donated  to 
the  Instituto  Bonaerense  in  1936. 

The  third  book  with  light  blue  front  page  was  presented  by  Carranza 
to  D.  Clemente  Fregeiro  (member  of  the  Institute),  then  to  Casa  Pardo, 
then  to  Arnaldo  Cunietti  Ferrando,  then  to  Osvaldo  Mitchell  and  later  to 
D.  Fernando  Chao  (h). 

To  this  list  must  be  added  copies  at  the  University  of  California  Berke- 
ley, the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  Yale  University, 
and  the  Numismatic  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  undoubtedly 
other  libraries.  Even  so,  whoever  possesses  a Carranza  owns  a rara 
avis  indeed. 

Most  of  the  49  pages  of  this  work  are  devoted  to  history,  with  a 
general  survey  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and  French  naval  activity  in  the 
area.  The  main  focus  is,  of  course,  Admiral  Vernon  and  Carranza’s  ex- 
tensive bibliography  reflects  this  focus,  with  most  of  the  contemporary 
sources  being  written  in  English.  The  author  also  reveals  his  admiration 
for  the  courageous  defense  of  Don  Bias  de  Lezo,  whose  diary  records 
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that  Cartagena  was  shelled  with  6068  English  bombs  and  over  10,000 
cannon  balls.4 5 6 

The  numismatic  aspect  of  El  Almirante  Vernon  is  less  robust  than  the 
historical.  Carranza  listed  only  fifteen  varieties  but  he  described  them  in 
enough  detail  that,  for  example,  his  number  6 can  be  identified  as  MG 
108.  Impressively,  he  was  the  first  to  describe  a Vernon  medal  in  silver, 
his  number  8.  All  of  the  Porto  Bello  medals  he  condemned  with  “ciryo 
trabajo  de  arte  es  mediocre' vs  (“whose  craftsmanship  is  mediocre”). 

Just  as  Carranza  provided  a historical  bibliography,  he  also  noted 
early  mention  of  the  Vernon  medals  in  numismatic  circles.  In  this  cat- 
egory are  auction  sales  of  Dr.  Don  Jose  Garcia  de  la  Torre  (Madrid, 
1852)  and  the  Swedish  diplomat  Gustavo  Daniel  de  Lorichs  (Madrid, 
1859).  Carranza  became  immersed  in  his  subject  along  multiple  dimen- 
sions, bringing  to  the  subject  through  his  intensity  a dignity  that  is  quite 
contagious. 

4)  Hawkins,  Edward.  Medallic  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  vol.  II.  London:  British  Museum,  1885- 

Medallic  Illustrations  is  a chronological  listing  of  all  British  historical 
medals  from  William  I through  George  II.  In  the  case  of  the  Vernon 
medals,  the  strict  chronology  is  broken  in  order  to  keep  the  group  to- 
gether. The  group  comprises  96  citations  referencing  a total  of  121 
different  varieties. 

Augustus  Franks  and  Herbert  Grueber,  the  editors  of  Medallic  Il- 
lustrations, had  little  love  for  the  Vernon  series.  They  described  the 
medals  in  these  terms:  “The  popular  joy  over  success  of  the  expedition 
of  Admiral  Vernon  to  South  America,  and  the  capture  of  Porte  Bello, 
Foit  Chagre,  and  Carthagena,  is  expressed  in  the  hundred  and  more 
medallic  pieces  commemorating  those  events.  These  pieces,  miserable 
in  design,  and  still  more  wretched  in  execution,  are  degrading  to  an  art 
which  in  by-gone  days  had  produced  so  many  fine  objects.  It  need  only 
be  said  that  they  were  issued  by  a manufacturer  of  toys,  and  their  only 
place  is  amongst  such  articles.”0 

Fortunately,  the  disdain  of  the  editors  was  not  shared  by  the  compiler 
of  Medallic  Illustrations,  Edward  Hawkins.  He  catalogued  96  varieties 


4 Carranza,  El  Almirante  Vernon,  p.  36. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  17. 

6 Hawkins,  Medallic  Illustrations,  vol.  I,  XXI. 
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of  Vernon  medals,  all  in  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
referenced  another  26  for  which  the  details  vary  only  slightly.  Hawkins’ 
work  is  rigorous:  for  each  piece  he  supplies  the  entire  motto  (with 
translations  where  required),  the  diameter,  and  the  metal.  He  also  sup- 
plied the  basic  historical  framework  and,  for  the  more  serious  student, 
he  added  historical  color. 

Despite  the  disdain  of  his  colleagues,  Hawkins  had  succeeded  in 
launching  the  Vernon  series  in  England.  Worthy  successors  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  were  to  enrich  the  platform  he  had  begun  to 
build. 

5)  Rosa,  Alejandro.  Medullas  del  almirante  Vernon.  Buenos  Aires:  Mar- 
tin Biedma,  1893. 

Printed  in  an  edition  of  only  50  copies,  Rosa’s  37-page  essay  on  the  Ver- 
non series  is  today  a rare  work.  Not  listed  in  Clain-Stefanelli  (although 
live  other  titles  by  Rosa  are  so  listed)  nor  to  be  found  in  the  library  of 
the  ANS,  this  contribution  to  the  subject  is  not  widely  acknowledged. 

Rosa  described  96  numbers  but  actually  listed  121  varieties,  the  addi- 
tional 25  being  those  that  exhibit  only  minor  diiierences.  All  but  two  of 
the  96  are  listed  as  being  in  the  British  Museum,  with  Medallic  Illustra- 
tions clearly  being  his  primary  source.  Also  cited  are  Carranza,  Mitre, 
and  Adolph  Weyl’s  1878  catalogue  of  the  Fonrobert  collection. 

The  author  gave  only  one  page  of  historical  background,  his  primary 
focus  being  the  medals.  For  these,  his  descriptions  are  fully  adequate  to 
determine  type  but,  often,  not  in  enough  detail  to  attribute  varieties. 
Overall,  the  effort  falls  well  short  of  that  by  C.  Wyllys  Betts,  which  was 
written  in  the  same  year. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Fernando  Chao  wTo  graciously  supplied  us 
with  this  rare  essay.  Fie  estimates  that  only  five  or  six  copies  are  now 
extant. 

6)  Betts,  C.  Wyllys.  American  Colonial  History  Illustrated  by  Contem- 
porary Medals.  New  York:  Scott  Stamp  & Coin  Co.,  1894. 

C.  Wyllys  Betts  loved  the  Admiral  Vernon  medals  as  none  before  him 
and  few  after.  With  a total  of  167  varieties  described,  he  added  literally 
dozens  to  the  Vernon  corpus.  His  descriptions  of  individual  pieces  are 
fresh  and  insightful. 
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The  architecture  of  his  attributions  is  user-friendly:  first  location 
(Porto  Bello,  etc.),  next  obverse  legend,  next  bust  (half-length/full- 
length)  and  finally  reverse  legend.  After  a period  of  familiarization,  one 
can  make  relatively  quick  work  of  individual  pieces. 

There  are,  however,  some  formidable  obstacles.  Often,  the  author 
tired  of  fine  distinctions;  e.g.  no.  183  — “Nearly  identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding reverse”  — or  no.  184:  “Similar  to  preceding  number.  There  are 
at  least  four  dies  of  this  obverse,  differing  so  minutely  that  descriptions 
that  would  distinguish  them  cannot  be  given  except  at  great  length, 
although  perceptible  on  comparison.”  On  at  least  a dozen  occasions, 
the  Betts  number  combines  the  obverse  of  one  known  variety  with  the 
reverse  of  another.  Perhaps  all  these  mules  exist  but  it  seems  more  likely 
that  Betts  or  his  editors  made  errors  in  compiling  the  manuscript. 

The  holy  grail  of  Vernon  medals  would  be  the  discovery  of  keys  that 
would  permit  an  ordering  of  the  series  by  emission  sequence  or  maker 
or  artist.  To  this  end,  Betts  made  an  intense  study  both  of  mottoes  and 
of  reverse  groupings.  He  did  not  pursue  either  key  to  a conclusion  be- 
cause, in  our  opinion,  the  medals  were  made  in  virtually  random  fashion. 
Haste  was  the  order  of  the  day,  so  pieces  were  made  from  the  first  die 
that  came  to  hand,  but  then  subsequent  strikings  depended  on  demand 
and/or  the  condition  of  the  dies  which,  in  turn,  were  often  re-worked. 
There  may  be  a logic  to  it  all  and,  if  there  is,  Betts  came  as  close  to  dis- 
covering it  as  anybody.  His  analysis  of  reverse  designs  remains  definitive 
more  than  a century  later. 

For  all  its  shortcomings,  Betts  has  been  used  more  often  than  any 
other  system  of  attribution.  Had  his  work  been  published  in  a larger 
format  with  multiple  columns  for  easy  access  it  might  have  remained  the 
standard,  with  new  varieties  being  inserted  into  the  columnar  tables  as 
discovered.  Had  there  been  photographs  to  buttress  the  author’s  less 
eloquent  descriptions,  there  would  not  be  so  many  Betts  numbers  that 
remain  in  an  uncharted  limbo.  The  Vernon  series  may  require  a better 
reference,  but  be  it  said  that  Betts  is  a good  one. 

7)  Mitre,  Bartolome.  Medallas  de  Vernon.  Buenos  Aires:  Juan  Canter, 
1904.  100  copies  printed. 

Mitre,  the  former  president  of  Argentina,  listed  70  varieties.  He  ar- 
ranged them  into  six  sections,  the  first  four  being  the  campaigns  in 
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chronological  order.  A former  lieutenant  general  in  the  army  of  Ar- 
gentina as  well,  Mitre’s  relatively  brief  comments  have  a professional 
basis,  delivered  with  a certain  piquancy.  He  commented  that  Vernon’s 
reputation  lasted  barely  as  long  as  the  smoke  from  his  guns7  — hyperbole, 
perhaps,  but  not  entirely  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  images  in  Mitre’s  work  are  low-resolution  reproductions,  typi- 
cally of  worn  specimens.  Between  low-quality  images  and  a small  cor- 
pus (only  70  varieties),  this  reference  has  little  to  recommend  it  to  the 
variety  specialist. 

8)  Grueber,  H.  A.,  editor.  Medallic  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland.  London:  British  Museum,  1904-11.  2 vols. 

The  original  Medallic  Illustrations,  written  by  Edward  Hawkins  in  1885, 
was  an  epic  work,  but  it  lacked  images  for  most  of  the  medals  cited.  This 
defect  was  magnified  in  the  case  of  Admiral  Vernon  medals  where,  typi- 
cally, the  differences  between  varieties  are  quite  slight.  As  a result,  “MI” 
numbers  for  the  Vernon  medals  are  virtually  useless. 

In  an  equally  epic  project  begun  in  1904  and  completed  in  1911, 
Herbert  Grueber  both  broadened  the  corpus  covered  by  Medcdlic  Ulus- 
trations  and  added  183  folio-sized  plates  of  plaster  casts  taken  from  the 
medals  themselves.  The  Admiral  Vernon  medals  are  depicted  on  plates 
CLIV  through  CLX,  for  a total  of  89  images  in  all.  These  illustrate  “the 
main  types  and  the  more  important  variations.”8  Grueber  reckoned  that 
if  one  were  to  search  the  188  specimens  in  the  National  Collection  as 
well  as  several  private  collections  of  considerable  extent,  “it  would  be 
possible  to  form  a collection  of  not  less  than  300  different  types  and 
varieties  of  these  medals.”9 

From  a careful  reading  of  all  of  Grueber’s  comments,  we  sense  that 
the  conclusion  of  “not  less  than  300”  is  more  of  a general  impression 
than  an  accurate  scientific  count.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  affix  Grueber 
plate  numbers  to  MI  numbers  in  many  cases,  much  less  achieve  a con- 
cordance with  the  attributions  of  C.  W.  Betts,  one  of  the  private  col- 
lections referenced.  Grueber  shared  the  disdain  of  his  colleague,  A.  W. 
Franks  (see  comment  quoted  above),  and  was  not  about  to  get  bogged 
down  in  the  details  of  medals  of  inferior  design  and  executions. 

7 See  Ferrari,  “Medallas  del  almirante  Vernon,”  p.  117. 

8 Grueber,  Medallic  Illustrations,  comments  to  Plate  CLV. 

9 Ibid. 
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Although  he  was  not  interested  in  the  painstaking  task  of  attribu- 
tion, Grueber  did  a competent  job  of  describing  the  historicity  of  the 
medals  and  of  commenting  on  the  aesthetics  of  individual  pieces.  In  his 
comment  preceding  on  plates  CLV,  he  ascribed  most  of  the  Vernons  to 
toyrnaker  Edward  Pinchbeck,  who  was  thought  to  have  either  made  the 
medals  in  his  own  shop  or  supervised  their  making  by  designers  such  as 
T.  Tibs,  J.  Giles,  and  a half  dozen  others.  According  to  Grueber,  the 
formula  for  Pinchbeck’s  alloy  was  three  parts  zinc  to  four  of  copper. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  comments  that  precede  plates  CLIV  through 
CLX  provide  a solid  account  of  events  surrounding  the  events  as  seen 
from  the  English  perspective.  Drawing  heavily  on  Vernon’s  own  reports 
as  published  in  the  London  Gazette  and  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
Grueber  provided  for  each  of  the  battles  the  names  of  the  commander(s), 
the  manpower,  and  the  ships  with  their  armament,  as  well  as  a running 
account.  One  learns,  for  example,  that  there  was  not  one  engagement 
at  Cartagena  but  two,  and  Don  Bias  de  Lezo,  the  Spanish  admiral  at 
Cartagena,  escaped  capture  despite  the  many  medals  that  depict  him 
kneeling  before  Vernon  or  before  both  Vernon  and  Chaloner  Ogle, 
the  second-in-command  of  Vernon’s  fleet.  Indeed,  there  is  one  medal, 
CLVIII,  17  (MG-177),  that  shows  Don  Bias  capitulating  to  Commo- 
dore Brown  who,  as  Grueber  neatly  points  out,  was  posted  to  Chatham, 
England,  when  the  deciding  battle  at  Cartagena  was  fought.  Grueber 
stops  short,  though,  of  admitting  the  obvious:  Vernon  lost  the  battle 
and  Lezo  won  it. 

Despite  his  general  distaste  for  the  genre,  the  author  makes  incisive 
comments  on  a number  of  pieces.  He  praises  the  execution  of  his  CLVI 
no.  20  (MG- 19),  a Vernon  that  does  truly  stand  out.  He  notes  that 
the  Fort  Chagre  and  Cartagena  medals  are  generally  superior  to  those 
of  Porto  Bello,  an  observation  that  is  worth  pondering.  Among  many 
other  helpful  comments,  Grueber  notes  that  the  uniface  CLIX  no.  7 
(MG- 10)  dated  1741  is  probably  a proof  from  a die  by  Dassier  that 
remained  unfinished  when  it  was  learned  that  the  attack  on  Havana, 
proposed  for  1741,  never  took  place.  This  is  clearly  a guess,  but  it  is  as 
good  as  any. 

9)  Storer,  Malcolm.  “Admiral  Vernon  Medals,  1739-1742.”  Proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Series  3,  52:  187-276,  1919. 
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Readers  of  this  work  will  know  that  they  are  in  the  presence  of  a lirst- 
rate  mind.  Storer’s  accounts  of  Admiral  Vernon’s  campaigns  are  well- 
researched  and  eloquent.  No  other  numismatic  writer  has  presented 
this  material  nearly  as  well. 

Given  the  erudition  supporting  the  historical  dimension  of  this  paper, 
one  would  hold  high  expectations  for  the  numismatic  analysis.  Storer’s 
architecture  calls  for  six  main  divisions10  “(Porto  Bello,  Cartagena,  etc), 
subdivided  into  “forty  main  types”* 11  arranged  by  the  first  letter  of  the 
inscription  on  the  reverse.”12  What  the  author  calls  “a  simple  plan”  is 
actually  quite  complicated  and,  had  it  proved  true  “that  by  using  this 
list  a given  medal  can  be  located  with  ease,”n  the  use  of  Storer  numbers 
would  have  become  widespread.  Actually,  save  for  medals  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society  and  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  collections 
with  which  Storer  was  closely  associated,  the  system  died  a-borning.  A 
system  crafted  with  immense  effort  has  lain  fallow  for  almost  a hundred 
years. 

Storer  was  proud  that,  in  terms  of  numbers  of  varieties,  he  had  gone 
well  beyond  previous  authors.  His  339  Vernon  medals  more  than  dou- 
bled the  167  varieties  listed  by  Betts  in  1894.  Herein  lies  the  problem. 
Based  on  sparse  descriptions  in  periodicals  and  in  auction  catalogues 
like  Fonrobert,  Ulex,  and  Salbach,  Storer  was  quick  to  declare  a new 
variety  where  the  data  were  simply  insufficient.  Even  in  his  own  col- 
lection, where  the  author  cited  31  new  varieties  out  of  a total  of  119 
pieces  owned,  it  seems  clear  that  Storer’s  imagination  outran  his  powers 
of  observation. 

One  of  the  challenges  faced  by  all  early  authors  was  the  lack  of  photo- 
graphs to  compare  with  pieces  actually  in  hand.  Storer  might  have  over 
come  this  obstacle  with  a highly  disciplined  concordance,  such  as  that 
used  by  Milford  Haven,  but  he  did  not.  He  improvised  and  his  system 
suffers  accordingly.  Be  it  said  that  Storer  won  high  praise  from  Leander 
McCormick-Goodhart  in  the  preface  to  his  monograph  published  in 
1945.  Be  it  also  said  that  McCormick-Goodhart  did  not  even  attempt  to 
incorporate  Storer  into  his  concordance.  The  unspoken  conclusion  is 
that  Storer’s  history  is  excellent  but  his  attributions  are  unworkable. 

10  Storer,  “Admiral  Vernon  Medals,  p.  207. 

11  Ibid. 

1 2 Ib  id. 

13  Ibid. 
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10)  Milford  Haven,  Admiral  the  Marquess  of.  British  Naval  Medals, 
vol.  III.  London:  John  Murray,  1919. 

Published  in  folio  size  on  high-quality  paper,  “Milford  Haven”  is  a work 
of  both  beauty  and  merit.  The  period  covered  begins  with  Elizabeth  I 
and  continues  into  World  War  I,  with  the  Vernon  series  occupying  66 
of  the  third  volume’s  499  pages.  Unlike  those  of  his  adopted  country- 
men who  disdained  the  Vernons  for  lack  of  artistic  beauty,  Milford 
Haven  cherished  them  as  an  integral  part  of  the  nation’s  proud  naval 
history. 

Prior  to  1919,  the  Admiral  Vernon  medals  had  been  described  by 
Carranza,  Hawkins,  Grueber,  Betts,  Medina,  and  StorerU  Thus,  Mil- 
ford Haven  was  exploring  where  many  had  trod  before.  Unlike  his 
predecessors,  he  succeeded  in  creating  a user-friendly  approach  to  the 
series.  His  two-page  schematic111  that  precedes  his  listings  of  the  medals 
is  organized  1)  by  site  (e.g.,  Porto  Bello),  2)  by  Vernon’s  figure  (e.g., 
half-length,  full-length),  3)  by  legend,  and  4)  by  reverse  legend.  With 
this  key,  a numismatist  can  quickly  place  a Vernon  medal  into  a small 
grouping  and  then  proceed  to  an  exact  attribution. 

Clearly,  Milford  Haven  studied  his  subject  matter  with  painstaking 
care.  His  descriptions  are  complete,  he  distinguished  metallic  composi- 
tion (i.e.,  copper,  brass,  or  pinchbeck),  his  concordances  with  Betts 
and  MI  numbers  are  accurate,  and  with  a total  of  184  varieties  listed,  he 
pushed  beyond  the  167  listings  in  Betts.  As  if  all  these  features  were  not 
sufficient,  he  added  high-grade  images  that,  unlike  the  Grueber  plates, 
are  placed  next  to  the  descriptions  of  each  individual  variety.  British 
Naval  Medals  is  not  the  work  of  a titled  dilettante.  Rather,  it  is  a thor- 
ough study  executed  with  care  by  an  accomplished  numismatist. 

1 1 ) Medina,  J.  T.  Las  Medullas  del  almirante  Vernon.  Santiago  de  Chile: 
Elzeviriana,  1919. 

Jose  Toribio  Medina  was  the  author  of  numerous  books  on  Latin 
American  numismatics.  Medina  not  only  wrote  these  works,  he  printed 
them  on  his  own  press,  typically  in  runs  of  250  or  less.  Unfortunately, 

14  In  1909,  when  Milford  Haven  was  still  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  he  had  published  a short 
preliminary  version  of  his  research  on  Vernon  medals:  L.  Battenberg,  “Medals  Commemora- 
tive of  Vice-Admiral  Edward  Vernon’s  Operations,  1739  to  1741,”  Numismatic  Chronicle, 
4th  series,  9:  418-29. 

15  Milford  Haven,  British  Naval  Medals,  pp.  102-3. 
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Almirante  Vernon  is  “less,”  with  only  100  copies  printed.  Finding  any 
copy,  much  less  a decent  copy,  is  a challenge. 

Though  much  admired  by  Spanish-speaking  successors,  Medina’s 
work  is  only  a partial  success.  A mere  143  varieties  ol  Vernon  medals 
are  presented.  Metrological  data  such  as  weight,  diameter,  and  metal 
employed  are  generally  lacking.  The  accompanying  images  are  often 
screened  at  low  resolution,  which  makes  attribution  difficult.  But  then, 
there  is  little  reason  to  attribute  to  an  attenuated  list. 

Where  Medina  succeeded  is  in  gathering  a cornucopia  ol  primary 
source  material.  He  included  in  their  entirety  seven  first-hand  reports 
on  the  battles  of  Porto  Bello  and  Cartagena  that  he  unearthed  in  the 
Archivo  de  Indias  in  Spain.  In  similar  fashion,  he  presented  contempo- 
rary reports  as  seen  from  the  English  side,  thus  providing  an  unusually 
complete  perspective  on  the  underlying  events.  For  those  whose  curios- 
ity is  not  sated,  the  author  appended  a seven-page  bibliography  listing 
other  relevant  material.  More  than  any  other  author  on  the  Vernon 
series  up  to  this  point,  Medina  immersed  himself  in  relevant  primary 
sources. 

Excepting  numbers  3 and  79,  Almirante  Vernon  offers  little  new  data 
to  the  student  of  die  varieties.  The  author  does  point  out  that  his  no.  76 
was  the  first  Vernon  medal  to  be  illustrated,  having  appeared  in  Clave 
Historial,  published  by  Fr.  Henrique  Florez  in  1749.  If  the  numismatic 
content  is  limited,  the  historical  content  is  truly  invigorating.  Medina’s 
effort  deserves  much  more  attention  in  the  English-speaking  world  than 
it  has  received. 

12)  Sandwich,  George  Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of.  British  and  Foreign 
Medals  Relating  to  Naval  and  Maritime  Affairs.  Greenwich,  England: 
National  Maritime  Museum,  1937.  Second  edition,  1950. 

The  Vernon  section  of  the  1936  edition  of  Sandwich  lists  126  variet- 
ies, all  in  the  collection  of  the  National  Maritime  Museum  and  most  of 
them  donated  by  the  author.  These  126  varieties  are  divided  into  four 
unimaginative  categories:  Porto  Bello,  Fort  Chagre,  Cartagena,  and  Ha- 
vana. The  descriptions  are  equally  unimaginative  with,  typically,  partial 
legends  and  incomplete  descriptions  of  the  reverses.  This  book  cannot 
be  used  for  attributions  because,  other  than  the  four  geographic  catego- 
ries, there  is  no  structure  to  sequencing  the  numbers.  To  Sandwich’s 
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credit,  his  numbers  are  cross-referenced  to  Milford  Haven;  five  varieties 
not  in  Milford  Haven  are  cross-referenced  to  Storer  and/ or  Betts.  The 
1936  edition  of  Sandwich  is  an  adequate  catalogue  of  a decent  collection 
but,  otherwise,  it  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  series. 

In  1950,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  came  up  with  a much  improved  effort. 
The  collection  had  grown  to  205  varieties  with  no  less  than  17  of  these 
being  in  silver.  The  categories  were  given  a great  deal  more  thought 
and  organized  both  by  location  and  legend.  Equally  important,  the  key 
details  on  the  reverses  of  the  medal  were  now  given  so  that  the  mod- 
ern numismatist  could  attribute  most  varieties  to  Sandwich  numbers. 
However,  this  is  not  necessary  because  the  author  listed  the  collection 
by  McCormick-Goodbart  as  well  as  by  Milford  Haven. 

The  most  original  feature  of  the  1950  edition  of  Sandwich  is  the 
format:  the  pages  are  8 inches  on  the  vertical  axis  and  12/2  inches  on 
the  horizontal.  This  format  does  not  fit  well  on  the  typical  library  shelf, 
but  it  does  permit  no  less  than  nine  columns  of  entries. 

Sadly,  the  author  gave  only  passing  mention  to  Leander  McCor- 
mick-Goodhart,  who  made  major  additions  to  the  Museum’s  collection, 
including  the  17  silver  medals,  and  who  in  his  opus  on  the  Vernon 
medals  published  in  1945  pioneered  many  of  the  keys  to  attribution  that 
Sandwich  took  as  his  own  with  no  credit  given. 

13)  McCormick-Goodhart,  Leander.  Admiral  Vernon  Medals.  New 
York:  Numismatic  Review,  1945. 

A United  States  resident  with  a British  passport,  Leander  McCormick- 
Goodhart  was  well-positioned.  He  was  able  to  acquire  Admiral  Vernon 
medals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  at  a time  — the  1940s  — when  com- 
petition for  this  material  was  non-existent.  His  claim  to  have  owned 
literally  thousands  of  these  pieces  is  a credible  one.  His  magnum  opus, 
published  in  1945,  added  dozens  of  new  varieties  to  the  published  do- 
main and  did  so  with  accuracy  that  comes  only  with  experience. 

The  author  started  his  listings  with  short  sections  on  1 ) medals  with 
no  place  named  and  no  portraits  and  2)  medals  with  no  place  named 
but  including  one  or  more  portraits.  There  follows  the  standard  divi- 
sions for  Porto  Bello,  Fort  Chagre,  Cartagena,  and  Havana.  Within 
these  divisions,  the  listings  begin  with  half  busts,  proceeding  to  medium 
and  full-length  portraits,  then  to  multiple  portraits  arranged  in  similar 
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fashion.  Within  the  section  of  single  portraits  for  Porto  Bello,  by  far  the 
most  numerous  sub-division,  it  is  most  useful  to  have  the  listing  by  the 
placement  of  Vernon’s  finger  proceeding  clockwise. 

A total  of  241  varieties  are  described,  a few  of  which  appear  to  he 
redundant.  Most  authors  provided  full  legends,  whereas  McCormick- 
Goodhart  only  gave  us  the  first  word.  Indeed  his  descriptions  are,  in 
general,  too  brief  which,  in  turn,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  winnow  the 
redundancies.  Another  serious  criticism  is  the  lack  of  high-quality  im- 
ages. Ihis  lack  and  the  aforementioned  brevity  may  well  have  been 
caused  by  wartime  shortages  in  suitable  printing  paper.  In  any  event, 
the  unprepossessing  aesthetics  of  the  work  should  not  detract  from  the 
high  quality  of  the  content. 

McCormick-Goodhart  claims  to  have  owned  all  241  varieties,  save 
for  the  handful  specifically  excepted.  Given  that  he  donated  large  num- 
bers of  medals  to  the  British  Museum,  the  National  Maritime  Museum, 
the  American  Numismatic  Society,  the  United  States  Naval  Founda- 
tion, and  perhaps  others,  one  can  readily  appreciate  the  extent  of  his 
collecting  effort. 

Admiral  Vernon  Medals  contains  terse  remarks  on  the  historical 
events,  a cursory  bibliography,  and  a decent  start  on  a concordance. 
The  focus  is  on  attributions,  where  the  author’s  work  is  clearly  superior 
to  all  his  predecessors,  a fact  which  many  have  seen  fit  to  ignore  for 
over  60  years. 

14)  Ferrari,  Jorge  N.  “Medallas  del  almirante  Vernon.”  Numisma  16: 
107-123,  1966. 

Jorge  Ferrari  was  an  accomplished  collector.  In  a 20-page  document 
circulated  privately  in  the  1960s,  he  described  his  collection  of  273 
Admiral  Vernon  medals,  comprised  of  148  different  varieties  of  which 
ten  were  then  unpublished.  Fie  lists  a total  of  232  varieties,  cross-refer- 
encing these  to  McCormick-Goodhart,  Milford  Haven,  Medallic  Illus- 
trations, Medina,  and  Mitre.  Thus,  the  man  was  eminently  qualified  to 
write  on  the  subject  of  Vernon  medals,  but  unfortunately  “Medallas  del 
almirante  Vernon,”  a 17-page  article  in  a Spanish  periodical,  comprises 
the  totality  of  his  published  work. 

In  “Medallas,”  Ferrari  began  by  paying  the  standard  homage  to  Ed- 
ward Vernon  but  then  shifted  to  provide  the  perspective  of  the  Spanish 
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commandant  general,  Don  Bias  de  Lezo  y Olavarrieta.  Other  works 
on  the  series  suggest  that  the  British  attack  on  Cartagena  failed  be- 
cause of  disagreements  within  the  command  structure.  Ferrari  points 
out  that  Lezo  led  a heroic  defense  of  the  city,  causing  the  attackers  to 
withdraw.  The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  Admiral  Vernon,  because 
he  dispatched  a ship  with  premature  news  of  a victory,  is  survived  by  a 
plethora  of  Cartagena  medals  whereas  Lezo,  the  victor,  is  memorialized 
by  none. 

In  addition  to  presenting  a balanced  picture  of  the  events,  Ferrari 
pioneered  in  sequencing  the  varieties.  Not  only  did  he  correct  the  obvi- 
ous anachronisms  which  would  place  Don  Bias  on  a medal  celebrating 
the  action  at  Porto  Bello  or  Commodore  Brown  on  one  that  references 
Cartagena,  he  made  a studied  attempt  to  align  the  medals  with  the  actual 
history.  The  result  is  quite  elegant  from  an  intellectual  standpoint  but, 
be  it  said,  at  some  sacrifice  to  ease  of  use  in  making  attributions. 

Ferrari  went  on  to  write  a 900 -page  manuscript  on  the  Vernon  med- 
als. Whereas,  for  sufficient  reason,  the  author  did  not  want  this  work  to 
be  published,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  some  elements  of  his  mature 
thinking  will  yet  see  the  light  of  day.  Based  on  his  article  in  Numisma, 
Ferrari  achieved  a secure,  if  not  leading,  place  in  the  held  by  taking  a 
close  examination  of  the  history  and  then  applying  this  historical  per- 
spective to  the  medals,  as  opposed  to  placing  the  history  and  the  medals 
in  separate  compartments. 

EPILOGUE 

In  the  period  1873  to  1966,  thirteen  authors  published  studies  of  the 
Admiral  Vernon  medals  — one  every  seven  years  on  average.  Remark- 
ably, there  has  been  nothing  published  in  the  42  years  since  Ferrari’s 
1966  article  in  Numisma.  This  long  period  of  silence  would  suggest  that 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  that  the  collectors  of 
these  medals  have  been  fully  served. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  historians  have  devoted  as  much  attention 
to  Admiral  Vernon  as  he  deserves.  However,  a review  of  the  Vernon 
literature  demonstrates  that  the  Spanish  writers  applaud  the  heroism 
of  Don  Bias  de  Lezo  in  his  successful  defense  of  Cartagena,  whereas 
English  commentators  leave  him  either  on  his  knees  or  fleeing  in  a 
small  boat,  as  the  medals  depict.  This  dichotomy  could  be  ended  with  a 
translation  of  Ferrari  and/or  Carranza. 
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For  the  numismatic  side,  there  is  no  quick  hx.  McCormick-Goodhart 
may  be  the  best  source  extant  for  attributions.  However,  in  Stack’s 
2008  Americana  sale,  a senior  cataloguer  mis-attributed  four  out  of 
seven  Vernon  lots.  Indeed,  in  the  Coin  Galleries  sale  of  March  31, 
2008,  featuring  pieces  formerly  owned  and  catalogued  by  McCormick- 
Goodhart  himself,  there  was  at  least  one  mistake.  Clearly,  a reference 
that  is  more  user-friendly  is  required,  one  that  takes  advantage  of  mod- 
ern imaging  techniques.  The  author  of  this  article  is  embarked  on  just 
such  a project,  with  an  anticipated  completion  date  of  mid-2009. 
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1836 
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75 
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15 
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McCormick-Goodhart 

241 

14 

1966 

Ferrari 
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Edwin  Wolf  2nd.,  From  Gothic  Windows  to  Peacocks:  American  Em- 
bossed Leather  Bindings,  1825-1855.  Philadelphia:  The  Library  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  1990.  $90. 

This  delightful  treatise,  penned  by  the  former  librarian  of  the  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  discusses  precisely  what  is  described  by  the 
title,  early  nineteenth-century  fancy  bookbindings  prepared  by  emboss- 
ing ornate  designs  into  leather.  Wolf  has  scoured  the  stacks  of  the  most 
important  American  antiquarian  repositories,  particularly  those  in  the 
East,  and  thoroughly  documented  the  examples  found  therein.  The  en- 
tire affair  is  surpisingly  numismatic  in  nature,  beginning  with  dies  cut 
by  hand,  and  using  large  presses  to  impress  the  image  of  the  dies  into 
the  leather.  One  finds  also  the  names  of  two  of  the  Chief  Engravers 
of  the  United  States  Mint  — Christian  Gobrecht  and  James  Longacre. 
Gobrecht  worked  in  this  genre,  and  several  of  his  bindings  appear  in  the 
present  volume.  Longacre  is  thought  to  have  done  the  same  although 
the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  and  remains  a discovery  waiting  to  be 
made  by  a Longacre  researcher.  Sadly  there  are  no  examples  of  numis- 
matic books  appearing  in  Wolf’s  study,  which  enumerates  226  examples. 
Volumes  found  bound  with  embossed  leather  bindings  tended  to  be 
religious  works,  travel  books,  or  literary  annuals  such  as  The  Token  or 
The  Atlantic  Souvenir.  Wolf  suggests  that  the  audience  for  these  offer- 
ings was  primarily  socially  consious  middle-class  women.  Still,  some  of 
the  works  may  have  contained  occasional  numismatic  content  (as  did 
similar  works  such  as  The  Port  Folio);  here  is  a prize  worth  searching 
for  by  the  numismatic  bibliophile. 
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Inside  front,  inside  or  outside  back  cover 
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COM1TIA  AMERICANA  AND  RELATED  MEDALS 
A LEAF  BOOK  LIMITED  TO  SIXTY  COPIES 
PRINTED  BY  BIRD  & BULL  PRESS 


“Comitia  Americana... is  the  lengthiest  book  I have  ever  pro- 
duced. No  effort  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this  book  a 
magnificent  example  of  the  art  of  the  finely  printed  book.” 

HENRY  MORRIS/BIRD  & BULL  PRESS 


Comitia  Americana  and  Related  Medals: 
Underappreciated  Monuments  to  Our  Heritage.  ..A  Leaf  Book. 
By  John  W.  Adams  and  Anne  E.  Bentley.  Crestline,  California: 
George  Frederick  Kolbe  Publications/Printed  by  Bird  & Bull  Press, 
2007.  351,  ( 1 ) pages,  color  frontispiece,  57  color  plates  and  an  origi- 
nal engraving  by  Jules  Jacquemart  from  Joseph  Florimond  Loubat's 

THE  MEPALLIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  9.25  X 6.5  inch  for- 
mat. Bound  in  full  morocco  with  a leather  spine  label,  lettered  and 
decorated  in  gilt,  housed  in  a cloth  clamshell  box. 

ONLY  A LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  COPIES  AVAILABLE  FOR  SALE 
$ 2 0 0 0 . 0 O P O S T PA  I D 

FURTHER  DETAILS  AVAILABLE  AT:  WWW.nUlIlislit.COm 


REGULAR  EDITION  ALSO  AVAILABLE 

2007.  304  pages,  illustrated  throughout  in  color.  9.75  x 6.75  inch 
format.  Bound  in  full  linen  with  a leather  spine  label,  lettered  in  gilt. 

$135.00 

PLUS  $10.00  SHIPPING  IN  THE  U.  S.  AND  $25.00  ELSEWHERE 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  KOLBE 
FINE  NUMISMATIC  BOOKS 
P.  O.  Drawer  3100  • Crestline,  CA  92325-3100 
Tel:  (909)  338-6527  * Fax:  (909)  338-6980 


From  tabletop  to  over  350  employees... 

Read  the  remarkable  story 
of  Maynard  Sundman 

Starting  on  a tabletop  in  his  parents’  home,  the  late 
Maynard  Sundman  turned  his  boyhood  interest  in 
collecting  into  one  of  the  world’s  largest  coin  dealerships  - 
Littleton  Coin  Company  - now  with  over  350  employees 
and  operating  from  a modern  85,000-square-foot  facility. 

A Decent  Boldness,  published  in  conjunction  with  the 
company’s  50th  anniversary  in  1995,  tells  the 
remarkable  story  of  Maynard  Sundman  and  the 
Littleton  Coin  Company,  and  takes  you  back  through 
50  fascinating  years  of  coin  and  stamp  collecting! 

RB 1 0 A Decent  Boldness, 

330  pages  Hardcover  $25.00 


To  order,  call  toll  free 

1-800-645-3122 

or  visit  LittletonCoin.com 

45-Day  Money  Back  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 


In  fond  memory  of 
Maynard  Sundman  1915-2007 


Littleton  1309  Mt.  Eustis  Road 
Coin  Company  Littleton  NH  03561-3737 

America's  Favorite  Coin  Source  •trusted  since  1945 


David  F.  Fanning 

Numismatic  Literature 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  will  be  conducting  our  first 
auction  this  fall,  offering  a wide  variety  of  works  on  ancient, 
medieval,  foreign  and  U.S.  numismatics.  The  sale  will  include 
outstanding  and  rare  works  from  around  the  world.  Select 
consignments  are  still  being  accepted  for  this  and  for  inclusion  in 
our  fixed  price  catalogues.  For  more  information,  and  for  our 
latest  fixed  price  catalogue,  please  see  our  Web  site: 

www.fanningbooks.com 

As  always,  your  patronage  is  appreciated. 

PO  Box  132422,  Columbus,  OH  43213  (614)  754-1069 

dfanning@columbus.rr.com 


Limited  Supply  — Order  Today! 

There  are  some  books  that 
simply  belong  in  every 
numismatic  library: 


When  Heritage  Auction  Galleries  offered 
the  incredible  Husak  Collection,  praise 
poured  in.  Harry  Salyards,  editor  of 
Penny-Wise,  the  official  journal  of 
Early  American  Coppers,  stated: 

“Any  EAC’er  who  doesn't  already 
have  a copy  of  the  Husak  catalog 
needs  to  get  one!”  Col.  Steven 
Ellsworth  said:  “I  just  received  my 
Husak  catalog.  Congratulations! 

In  the  40+  years  I have  been 
collecting  large  and  half  cents, 
it  is  without  a doubt  the  finest 
I have  ever  seen.”  Pierre  Fricke 
declared:  “it  is  the  best  catalog 
I’ve  ever  seen  in  30+  years 
(and  even  before  - I have  all 
the  Max  Meld  catalogs  and 
others  back  to  the  1880s)!” 


It’s  not  too  late  to  add  the  Husak  catalog  to  your  library. 
Heritage  has  a limited  number  of  copies  of  the  three 
different  versions  available: 

The  traditional  Signature * catalog  $50. 

Hardbound  with  Dust  jacket  (100  copies  only  printed)  $ 125 

l imited  Edition  (Hardcover,  signed,  numbered,  library  box)  $ 250 

Contact  Heritage  Client  .Services 
to  place  your  order:  800-872-6467  ext.  1 150 
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The  World's  #1  Numismatic  Auctioneer 


(Auction  Qalkim 


Annual  Sales  Exceeding  $600  Million  • 350,000  Online  Registered  Bidder-Members 
3500  Maple  Avenue,  17th  Floor  • Dallas,  Texas  75219-3941  • or  visit  HA.com 
214-528-3500  • FAX:  214-409-1425  • e-mail:  Consign@flA.com 
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If  Yon  Want  Your  Coins  Sold  in  an 
Award-Winning  Catalogue  - 


Yon  Must  tio  to  the  Award  Winners! 


In  2007,  Stack’s  received  the  following  honors  from  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild: 
• Best  Auction  Catalogue  — Books  and  Exonumia  — 

The  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.  Collection,  Part  XVI 
• Extraordinary  Merit  — The  Norweb  Collection 
* Best  Dealer  Publication  — The  Numismatic  Sun  — Q.  David  Bowers,  editor 

Put  Our  Award-Winning  Team  to  Work  for  You! 

Contact  one  of  our  auction  consignment  specialists  to  learn  how 
your  coins  or  collection  can  be  featured  in  an  upcoming  Stack’s  event. 


Lawrence  R.  Stack  Christine  Karstedt  Harvey  G.  Stack  Q.  David  Bowers 

123  West  57th  Street  • New  York,  NY  10019  • 800-566-2580  • www.stacks.com 
P.O.  Box  1804  • Wolfeboro,  NH  03894  • 866-811-1804  • auction@stacks.com 
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CHRISTOPHER  EIMER 

P.O.  BOX  352,  LONDON,  NW11  7RF 
ENGLAND,  UNITED  KINGDOM 
(tel.  44  - 208  458  9933) 


An  Introduction  to 

Commemorative 

Medals 


art@christophereimer.co.uk 

• 

BUYING  AND  SELLING 
COMMEMORATIVE  AND  HISTORICAL 

MEDALS 

• 

MEDALS  FOR  SALE  CAN  BE  VIEWED  AT 


www.christophereimer.co.uk 


